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EXTRACTS FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SAMUEL COMFORT. 
(Continued from page 359.) 

11th of 7th mo., 1839—Firet-day morning.— 
Very cool, more like fall than midsummer. 
Wrote a letter home; then attended meeting 
at Renselaerville. Notice had been given for 
Alexander Young; he had a great many 
words, and we but few. Afternoon, at Bern 
meeting, appointed for us at 4 o’clock ; a good 
meeting, though but few members. Went 
home with Henry Lawson, where John Mott 
wed to live and keep his boarding school. 
Second-day afternoon, had meeting at Middle- 
burgh. Third-day afternoon, one at Oak 
Hill. Fourth-day, rode thirty-three miles 
ower a very rough, hilly road to Harper's 
field. On our way we passed several villages 
and streams of water, among them the Dela- 
ware, where a man could jump over it at a 
village called the head of Delaware: we also 
crossed the Susquehanna. Got safe to John 
Wickham’s at Harper’s field. Next day had 
a meeting at this place in a school-house. 
There are but few members in this neighbor- 
hood, but they appear kind and glad to see 
Friends. Sixth-day, had a meeting at Wor- 
tester, or South hill. John Wickham accom- 
panied us, and several of his married children, 
ad others, from Harper’s field, and it was a 
fvored good meeting. Afternoon, travelled 
fifteen or sixteen miles around and over the 
Crumhorn Hills, John Wickham accompany- 


ing us to Milford or Maryland. Put up at 
Benj. Estes’s, near the meeting-house. Not 
long after we were in, we saw one of John’s 
sons and wife pass: they were touched with 
Truth’s testimony, and had followed on. On 
Seventh-day, had a meeting here at 11 o’clock. 
This was a favored meeting; the people ap- 
peared tender and alive to the principle of 
Truth within themselves. This afternoon J. 
Wickham went on his way home, bvt his 
children would have followed us farther if I 
had not persuaded them to return with their 
aged father: and B. Estes accompanied us to 
Laurens. First-day morning, attended meet- 
ing here, which was crowned with the power 
of our Heavenly Father’s love, and life arose 
into dominion over all. Thanksgiving and 
praise be given to his great name! We were 
told a number were at this meeting that had 
not been seen there before. In the afternoon, 
in company with James Carr and wife, we 
went to Burlington, twelve or thirteen miles 
distant. At this place there is a good meet- 
ing-house unoccupied : as there are only three 
members left, they are weak-handed. We 
had a meeting with them and a considerable 
number of others on Second-day afternoon. 
The spirit and life of religion appeared to be 
very low among them, and they were encour- 
aged to more faithfulness. Ira Cone and his 
wife, aged Friends, live near the meeting- 
house with their son Naaman and family. 
Ira was infirm, and could not get out. We 
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were told he used to speak in meeting. His 
wife’s health appears to be pretty good, but 
she goes half bent, and walked so to meeting. 
Says she cannot get into a carriage. She told 
her family the day before we got there that 
some Friends were coming to have a meeting 
with them ; and when we came she was much 
Sexson After meeting we went home with 

eayman Cone, his wife and several daugh- 
ters—young women: they live in sight of the 
meeting-house; and next morning, before we 
left, we had a religious opportunity with the 
family. The power of Truth came over us, 
and the wife and daughters were much affect- 
ed by it, and appeared to be conviaced, if not 
converted. They were not members, but their 
father was a member and a real Friend, and 
much tried because they have no meeting 
there. This service accomplished, we set out 
for Wm. Hill’s, a member of Charlestown 
meeting. L. Cone and his wife accompanied 
us as far as Cooperstown, fifteen miles. This 
is a considerable town, situated on the shore 
of a lake which is nine miles long, and is the 
head of the main branch of the Susquehanna 
River. Here, after resting a while, viewing 
the lake, &c., our friends returned homeward, 
and we travelled on to Cherry Valley, where 
we got some refreshment, and made inquiry 
about our way, &c. We reached Wm. Hill’s 
about sunset, very tired with our day’s jour- 
ney of about fifty miles. Next morning all 
well as usual, and, accompanied by William 
Hill, a well-concerned Friend, we went to 
* Charlestown, twelve miles. Some notice was 
given of our being there. Fifth-day, we at- 
tended their meeting. In the afternoon we 
travelled on with Wm. Hill toward Duanes- 
burg, fifteen miles, and lodged at Silas Bow- 
man’s. Sixth-day, we and Wm. Hill attend- 
ed the meeting of Ministers and Elders. This 
was a good meeting. Jerusalem was searched 
as with a lighted candle, and Friends admon- 
ished to attend to known duties as they arose 
in the life and power. After meeting, went 
home with Isaac Gage. His wife is afflicted 
with lameness. Seventh-day, attended their 
Monthly Meeting to pretty good satisfaction. 
. First-day, the 20th of 7th month, attended 
meeting at the same place—Duanesburg. 
Considerable notice had been spread, and 
there was a large gathering of people. It 
proved to be a good, edifying meeting. Went 
home with Wm. Davenport. Next morning, 
William and wife accompanied us to New 
Scotland, eighteen or tewenty miles. Put up 
at Abner Moore’s; his wife’s mother, Abigail 
Bennett, a goodly Friend, lives with them. 
We had a meeting at 5 o’clock in the after- 
































his wife are aged Friends. My wife and I 
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walked to their house to see them before the 
meeting gathered. They seemed much grati. 
fied, and ‘Thomas remarked, looking earnest} 

upon us after we had shaken hands with them, 
“Why, these seem like the old sort of 
Friends.” 
favored season: the gospel flowed freely, and 
my wife closed the service in solemn suppli- 
cation. 


noon at the house of Thos. Rushmore, where 
New Scotland meeting is held. T. R. and 









































The meeting gathered, and wasa 


Third-day, 27th, rode to Albany, 


and put up at Joseph Cary’s. Attended the | smal 
Monthly Meeting in the forenoon, and the } duty 
meeting of Ministers and Elders in the after | mor 
noon, and had considerable service in both. | ing, 
Had a meeting in the evening for all that } This 
would come; the life did not rise in this meet } atte 
ing in so eminent a degree as at some other J airy 
times. Fourth-day morning we rode to Troy; | whic 
attended Preparative Meeting there, and re § siler 
turned to Jos. Cary’s in the evening. Fifth- | part 
day, went to Samuel Cary’s; his wife infirm; } ing, 
they were J. Cary’s parents. His wife Lydia | We 
accompanied us. We had a pleasant visit | with 
with the aged Friends, and returned in the J 11 | 
evening. Sixth-day morning, left Albany for | was 
Saratoga, thirty miies. Got to Abraham | whe 
Legget’s a little before night; put up with J and 
them. Next day went to Thos. Shepherd's, J be 
near the meeting house. His wife not living; § lote 
but he has five daughters, interesting young } lod 
women, living with him. 8th 

First-day, 1st of 8th mo.—Attended Sarw | wit! 
toga meeting. Notice having been spread, it } for 
was a large and interesting one. Living tee § par 
timony was borne, setting forth the principles | us 
of the Christian religion. Dined at T. Shep J ple 
herd’s, then went home with Andrew Dor § roa 
ling and wife. Next morning went to Caled] we 
Shepherd’s, brother to Thomas—an interest | bus 
ing family; Caleb’s aged mother in her 90th | We 
year—lives with them. She appears to retain | jus 
her faculties very well, and to be bright and J not 
green in her old age. Afternoon, returned to | eve 
the meeting-house in company with Caleb J rie 
and wife, and attended the meeting of Minis | roc 
ters and Elders, or rather elders, as they } the 
have no minister who siands recommended; § bet 
but there is now one under consideration. | da 
This was a satisfactory meeting, and closed } poi 


under good feeling. After tea, went a 
little distance to make a visit to Thomas 
Wilber’s widow; she is between 80 and 90 
years old, and lives with her son Elias and 
wife. She cannot get out‘among her friends, 
being afflicted. We had a pleasant visit with 
the family, and returned to T.S.’s, Third 
day, attended the Monthly Meeting to good 
satisfaction. In the afternoon, accompani 

by Thos. Shepherd and Andrew Dorling and 
wife, we went on our way toward Greenfield 
Mo. Meeting. Crossed Saratoga Lake ; went 
by the mineral springs, and stopped and 
drank of the waters: thence to Peter Robin 
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tended White Creek meeting to good satis- 
faction; a number not members attended, 
havirg heard strangers were to be there. In 
the afternoon, rode into the neighborhood of 
Pittstown meeting, and next day had meeting 
there at the ugual hour, which was a time of 
favor. We went home with David Norton, 
who, in the afternoon, piloted us to Troy. 
Third-day morning, called to see several 
Friends, Thankful Merritt among the num- 
ber; then left Troy for Chatham, thirty miles. 
Before getting there, we met with some young 
people, and inquired the way to Cornelius 
Chase’s. They kindly invited us to go to 
their father’s ; said they were going there and 
would show us the way. We accepted, and 
went with them to Reuben Finch’s. 
Fourth-day morning, 1st of 9th mo.—R. F. 
and Henry Powell joined teams to let our 
horse rest, and took us to Ghent meeting, 
about twelve miles, where we had some ser- 
vice, and dined at George Macy’s, and in the 
afternoon returned. Next morning went to 
see Cornelius Chase and family ; they accom- 
panied us to meeting. Notice had been 
spread, and it proved to be a good meeting. 
We went home with Henry Powell, and after 
dinner he and his wife went on with us to 
Thos. Wright's, of Hudson. Thomas was 
under bodily affliction and not able to get 
out, but was comforted and encouraged in 
our visit. Next morning all well with us. 


Oh! how wonderful is the goodness of our 
Heavenly Father from day to day, in bring: 
ing us through and preserving our health and 
strength to perform the duty of each day. 
Went to Hudson and attended meeting there ; 
it was small, but the Master was found to be 


with the few. Dined with Aaron Macy and 
family. After dinner went on home with 
Jeremiah Browning toward the next meeting. 
Seventh-day morning, left J. B.’s, he going 
on with us as pilot to Milan, or Little Nine 
Partners, about eighteen miles over a rough, 
hilly road. First-day, 5th, attended Little 
Nine Partners meeting: small and weak. 
Second-day morning, had a meeting at Stan- 
‘ford by appointment at 11 o’clock; it proved 
to be a good meeting. The testimony borne 
in the meeting began in the words: There is 
a great deal of theory and speculation about 
religion, but too little righteousness; a great 
deal of profession of Christianity, but too 
little practice of the religion of Jesus Christ, 
the perfect Christian pattern. We were told 
after meeting there had been one of the specu- 
lative preachers from Marlborough at Stan- 
ford meeting the day before. In the after. 
noon, at 4 o'clock, were at Creek meeting. 
The opening was an injunction of Him that 
spake—‘*What I say unto you, I say unto 
all—Watch.” It was a large and memorable 
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meeting, and closed by my companion in gol. 
emn supplication. Third-day, at Crumelbow 
at the usual hour. It was a large meeting, 
The subject of Naaman the Assyrian wag 
treated on, and the people called upon not to 
despise apparently small means, but to be 
humble and faithful in what might seem to 
be little things. The Divine Power and Wis 
dom was exalted over all in this meeting. In 
the afternoon, T. S. and his mother-in-law, 
Judith Halstead, conducted us to John 
Tweedy’s, near the Vakley meeting. Next 
day attended meeting there. The number of 
members was small ; some coming in from the 
village enlarged the meeting, and it was 
good one. In the afternoon, went to Pough. 
keepsie. We put up at Samuel Smith’s; here 
we met with two of his sisters from our neigh 
borhood ; also received two letters from home, 
informing all was well. Fifth-day, attended 
Poughkeepsie Preparative Meeting. Next 
morning 8. Smith, his daughter and sister, 
Sarah L. Smith, accompanied us to West 
Branch meeting; this was a good meeting, 
wherein Truth was exalted. Here Jas. Ally 
and wife, who had set out on a visit to their 
relatives, hearing we were in the neighbor 
hood and were to be at this meeting, turned 
about and met us here, and accompanied us 
to several meetings. In the afternoon, at 
Oswego meeting at 4 o’clock. This also was 
ah interesting meeting; the people were in- 
vited, and admonished to come to the prin 
ciple of Divine Life in themselves. Next 
morning went to Nine Partners; stopped a 
while before meeting at Jacob Willitt’s, thence 
to meeting. ‘This was a good meeting, lively 
and interesting. A living concern was felt to 
predominate in many minds. We dined at 
Eleazar Haviland’s: his wife was under bodil 

affliction. In the afternoon, H. and J. W. 
accompanied us to the Ridge Meeting, which 
was small, and it was evidently felt that the 
life of religion was at a low ebb; but the 
living were encouraged to faithfulness. Lodged 
at P. Haviland’s: his wife Mary a worthy 
Friend and minister, who deeply feels the 
desolation that appears to prevail. First-day 
the 12th. At Apoquage meeting, The query 
was, Who is on the Lord’s side, who? The 
difference between the Spirit of Christ and 
antichrist was set forth, and the view given 
that man could not serve two masters—could 
not be heir of two kingdoms; also the benefit 
the Scriptures might be to us if they were 
rightly estimated. These records were not 
sufficiently read—light and popular reading 
had too much taken the place of that which 
would be more profitable. The people were 
called to come to and live in and under the 
Divine government within, and the necessity 
and biessed and saving effects thereof were 
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ressed home and enforced: and the meeting 
closed after solemn supplication offered to the 
throne of Grace by my companion. We took 
dinner at Gilbert Williams’, and in the after- 
noon he and ,his wife conducted us to Daniel 
Merritt’s, on the hill near Oblong meeting- 
house. Second-day, attended Monthly Meet- 
ing, Which was small, but the few Friends 
gathered appeared solid, and much counsel 
and encouragement were handed forth. After 
the business was gone through, the shutters 
were raised, and Friends were particularly 
admonished in love and tenderness to keep 
out of the spirit of the world, and the many 
pular opinions and sentiments, which are 
calculated to lay waste the true principles of 
the Christian religion. This was a season of 
favor and renewed visitation to Friends of 
this place. Nothing due to the creature. 
Third-day, 14th. At Valley Meeting, or Havi- 
land’s Hollow ; not many members, but it was 
considerably enlarged by others coming in. 
The opening was—What good can it do any 
of us to have our heads filled with speculative 
notions and opinions? It can but amuse and 
excite our passions, but cannot make the 
heart better. ‘The end and aim of the true 
gospel ministry was set forth, and also that 
of the man made, man-pleasing ministry. In 
the afternoon, Daniel Haviland, a consistent 
Friend, conducted us to Robert Hallock’s, in 
the limits of Salem meeting. Fourth day, 
attended the meeting. It was small; said to 
be owing toa Methodist camp-meeting in the 
neighborhood: but after some pretty close 
labor the meeting ended satisfactorily. After- 
noon, went on our way toward Amawalk 
meeting. Stopped at Moses Haviland’s; here 
we met with Reuben Height and wife, from 
Canada, and Elizabeth Powell—all worthy 
Friends, Thence to the meeting, which was 
s favored season—a solid body of Friends— 
and the life rose into dominion. Praised be 
the name of Him who hath helped us and 
brought us through thus far! Lodged at M. 
Haviland’s. D. Haviland still with us, and 
taking an interest in the appointment of 
meetings. Fifth-day forenoon, at Peekskill 
meeting, which was small, but comfortable. 
In the afternoon at Croton. A little meeting 
—a few Friends and others; these were en- 
couraged. We went home with William 
Purdy, a minister, over a very rough road 
and across the Croton river. Sixth-day 
morning, all well with us; went on to Croton 
Valley meeting, Wm. Purdy and daughter 
and Danl. Haviland accompanying us. We 
ed where many hands and teams were 
bnsily employed in building a dam across 


the Croton to raise the water to supply New 
York City. This appears to be a great un- 
‘dertaking. They had the dam raised, and it 
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was supposed to be sufficient, but a heavy 
freshet and ice in the latter part of winter, 
or early last spring, carried it all away, 
making a great rush and flood below. At- 
tended meeting and had some close labor in 
it. At this meeting D. Underhill met us, 
and after meeting took the place of D. Havi- 
land, who had so kindly and acceptably ac- 
companied us thus far. In the afternoon, 
accompanied by Wm. Purdy and daughter 
and D. Underhill, attended Shapaqua meet- 
ing ; we had good service in the meeting, and 
went home with D. Underhill. Next day 
he went with us to North Castle meeting, at 
the usual hour. The necessity of coming to 
the practical religion cf Jesus Christ as set 
forth by Him was held up to view. There 
was close-searching labor in this meeting, and 
Truth had the victory. After meeting, went 
to Job Carpenter’s aad dined, and put up 
for the night at James Field’s, in the corner 
of the State of Connecticut. First-day 
morning, went to Purchase meeting, which 
was large and very comfortable. “ Obedi- 
ence to the word of the Lord” has ever been 
sufficient through all ages to preserve all the 
faithful, and will continue to be through all 
time. The subject livingly opened, and 
Christian doctrine flowed freely. The aged 

ere encouraged not to give out and think 
they could do no more; the middle-aged were 
admonished to keep their ranks in righteous- 
ness, and to put their shoulders to the work, 
that the testimonies of Truth may be exalted 
in the earth; and the youth were invited 
to come forth and give in their names to 
serve the Lord, that there may be a succes- 
sion of standard-bearers coming up rightly 
qualified to fill the vacant places of the 
fathers and mothers in the Church. Heaven- 
ly goodness was the crown of this meeting ; 
nothing due to the poor frail instruments. 
Dined at J. Haviland’s, and travelled on to 
S. Titus’s, 15 miles; found him quite feeble, 
and laboring under discouragement. We 
had a comfortable opportunity with the fam- 
ily this evening; he promoted it, by gather- 
ing the family, and all coming in and sitting 
down in silence with us. Much encourage- 
ment was held up for us all—and my com- 
panion was engaged in prayer. S. Titus and 
I had much social and friendly conversation 
of an interesting character next morning, 
and before we left he said he regarded our 
visit as a favor dispensed to him, such as he 
had not expected to have met with any more 
in this ‘world. He was a man of good un- 
derstanding and sound judgment, and had 
been for many years a worthy standard- 
bearer in our Society. After breakfast we 
left these kind friends, D. Underhill yet with 
us, and went to New York, where we put up 
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at Dobel Baker’s. Next day went on our 
way home, about 40 miles, and Fourth-day, 
the 22d, reached home and found all well, 
to our mutual satisfaction. My wife was-a 
faithful companion and fellow-laborer in the 
gospel throughout this visit, and in a number 
of meetings was engaged in vocal prayer and 
thanksgiving. We travelled in this journey 
about 1,600 miles, and were at more than 
eighty meetings. Bore our own expenses in 
travelling on the roads, at public houses, 
crossing bridges, rivers, lakes, Xc. 
(To be continued.) 
——- +e 

We are judged usually by our public sue- 
cesses, by the esteem of distinguished persons. 
But the real test of character is the feeling of 
those before whom we play no part. What 
does the nurse in the nursery think of us, or 
the porter in the store, or the butcher boy ? 
If a man’s children confide in him,—if all 
whom he employs at home and in his business 
feel that he is full of thought and sympathy 
for them as for brethren,—if those who meet 
him perceive the charm of his urbanity, and 
as they draw nearer and know him better, 
honor and love him more and more, we may 
be very sure that he has the noblest human 
qualities, whose influence will be a possession 
to us forever.—G. W. Curtis. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE EARLY CALLED. 


When those we love and who give promise 
of future usefulness in the church militant, are 
called away from earth in the morning of life, 
feelings and considerations are involved 
which differ widely from those attendant on 
the removal of the aged, who, though equally 
the objects of fond affection and also of 
veneration, are locked upon as mature fruit, 
ready to be gathered, When the young are 
called to exchange the clothing of mortality 
for the garments of immortality,—when they 
are taken from a field of labor, where, accord- 
ing to our finite perceptions, they are greatly 
needed, and from which we think they cannot 
be spared ,—we suffer under the breaking up of 
many fond anticipations, and we are then 
called to exercise a lively faith in that Wis- 
dom which judgeth not as man judgeth. 

The recent death of our young friend Edgar 
K. Smith has given rise to these reflections, 
and the feelings induced by the event claim 
expression. 

He was the only son of Charles and Rebecca 
Jane Smith. Was born in the 11th mo. of 
1849, and lost his father when only nine years 
old. His physical constitution was always 
delicate, and his general temperament ac- 
corded therewith, causing a quiet retiredness 
of manner, which during all his boyhood 


made him the close companion of his mothe 
and sister. 

He was one of the early pupils of the Fin 
day school which was opened at Green Streg 
Metting-house in the year 1859, His intereg 
and steady attendance brought him under the 
immediate notice of its teachers, who soo 
recognized a gradual growth of the devotional 
feeling, and a straightforward walking and 
adherence to pointings of duty, which gaye 
promise of future usefulness. He continued 
a pupil of this school up to the time of his 
last illness, and was rarely absent during 
period of several years. 

His home-life surrounded him with the 
luxuries and the gay pleasures of the world, 
but he felt called out of these, and, yielding t 
the restrictive power of Truth, he gradually 
withdrew from such indulgences, and spent 
much of his leisure time in reading, withs 
chosen companion, in the retirement of his om 
chamber, works on general science and such 
as were illustrative of the principles and 
testimonies of the Society of Friends. The 
conftict caused by thus withdrawing from 
the gay world was of short duration, for 
he was permitted to enjoy a full measum 
of that peace which results from obed 
ence to known duty, and all desire again to 
mingle in scenes of former gayety ceased to hk 
felt. 

He had always attended Friend’s meeting 
with his parents, but had not a birthright ia 
the Society. In the 6th month of 1867, he was 
received into membership at Green Street 
Month!y Meeting, a step which he afterwards 
said gave him great comfort: and near the 
same time he appeared in public testimony. 
Nothing has transpired to show that his 
exercises, under a prospect of this service, 
were confided to any of his friends, neitheris 
it known how long his mind had been im 
pressed with it; but when the time came for 
him to make a public acknowledgment, the 
offering gave evidence that his lips had been 
touched with a live coal from off the holy 
altar. His appearances in the ministry wert 
not frequent, but his service was clear, and 
practical, and persuasive in its character, 
generally incitivg to uprightness and faithful 
ness to convictions of right; and when he was 
thus engaged, his young friends were very 
often the objects of his concern. 

While yet in his minority, he embarked in 
the conflicts of mercantile life, but his health 
soon declined so as to interfere with much 
active participation in its concerns. He 
still at intervals, for several months, was able 
to attend religious meetings, and was not ub 
frequently found at some of our small] country 
gatherings, where his voice would be heard 
speaking as the spirit gave him utterance. 
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Having thus yielded all his powers to the 
control of the Eternal Father, his death causes 
among his friends and fellow-members much 
deep feeling and a sense of loss, under the 
prospect that had been indulged of his future 
usefulness ; but his early dedication to known 
duty, and patient submission under a suffer- 
ing illness, during which he was tender and 
loving asa little child, may do a greater work 
than could have been accomplished by a long 
life of health. 

He died on the morning of the 21st of 7th 
mo., 1870, in his 21st year. J.J. 

Philada., 8th mo. 1. 

[We append to the foregoing an additional 
tribute to the memory of E. K.S., from the 
pen of his young friend W. D. R.—Ebs.] 

“Our beloved companion E. K. 8. was 
journeying. He knew that to accomplish his 
journey safely, he must go in the path that 

is Guide had pointed out. But the way was 


rough, and though he had passed but few of 


the milestones of time, yet it seemed as if his 
wearied limbs must sink beneath his burden. 
The heat and dust of varied doctrines made 
him thirsty for the “Truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus,” while still the sands of worldly 
pleasures clung heavily to his feet. He 
reasoned :— Could not my Father have mace 
the path easier? But He knows what is best 
for me, and I will presson. As He has marked 
out my way, so He will give me strength to 
walk in it, even though life’s vanities and 
selfish desires obstruct it, and doubtings often 
hinder my progress.” 

And he did faithfully and cheerfully press 
on. But at length his physical powers ceased to 


serve him, and he sank upon the couch of 


sickness to rest a while; and then, he mur- 
mured, “I must press on to the end.” But 
lo! as he lay prostrate, his Priend—his Father 
—came with a golden chariot to meet him, 
and spake unto him the loving words of cheer, 
saying, “ Thou good and faithful servant, thou 
hast trod enough of life’s weary way to show 
that thou art true, and hast so loved me as to 
renounce the world at my call. Enter my 
chariot, thou shalt wear the robe of purity, 
and with me in my home shalt thou dwell for- 
ever.” 

As the sun in heaven, coming out for a 
little while in the morning only, is the more 
fully appreciated, so the richness of the pure 
soul of our friend, shining but for a little 
while, stands out more gloriously as a 
monument of God’s goodness and love. 

And as he has been able in so short a time 
to gain the victory, why should we wish to 
withhold him from his eternal reward? Let 
us rather rejoice at his entrance into the rest 
prepared for the children of God. 


7th mo. 28th, 1870. W.D.R. 
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SELF-TAUGHT. 

Many men are said to be self-taught. No 
man was ever taught in any other way. Do 
you suppose a man is a bucket, to be hungon 
the well of knowledge and pumped full ? Man 
is a creature that learns by the exertion of 
his own faculties. There are aids to learning, 
of various kinds; but, no matter how many 
of these aids a man may be surrounded by, 
after all, the learning is that which he him- 
self acquires. And, whether he be in col- 


lege or out of college, in school or out of 
school, every man must educate himself. 
And in our times and our community, every 
man has the means of doing it.— Beecher. 


2G Toupirsy 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


1844, 

Were some placed in my situation, they 
might conclude they were so nearly out of the 
world, that it mattered but little to them what 
was passing in the human family ; they could 
have but little interest in it. But this does 
not seem to be quite the place for me. I have 
been mentally viewing many distant scenes, 
and have been led into an examination of 
actions as well as actors, and I sometimes 
think I can clearly see that action produces 
effects very different sometimes from those 
intended by theactors. What ure frequently 
called great minds overlook minor points, or 
those considered smaller, even in so great 
a matter as the salvation of the soul. In 
what is called the religious world, what appears 
to great minds as too small for them to observe 
or listen to, is the very foundation stone on 
which the true Church is built; so, again, a 
careful observer will see men regardless of what 
is very near, but placirg great dependence on 
some splendid object in the distance, and thus 
overlooking the only means by which it can be 
obtained. Thus, when we speak unto them of 
the Atonement, they immediately fly to Cal- 
vary’s mount, overlooking the only means— 
the reconciling power of Christ within them. 
Again, when we speak to them of the Divine 
character, they immediately locate and _per- 
sonify and carry us to view their God as seated 
on a splendid throne with three persons in the 
God-head, overlooking Christ within, the 
saint’s only hope of glory. Again, when we 
speak to them of Heaven, we are told of some 
place that is to be known only after the soul 
isseparated from the body,—thus overlooking 
the kingdom within spoken of by the blessed 
Jesus, And, my precious friend, are not some 
Friends alike in danger of overlooking their 
safe stepping-stones that would lead in safety 
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to the accomplishment of a desired object, and 
so fail in attaining it? Oh, the necessity of 
keeping up a continual watchfulness unto 
prayer. WhenI am carried back to the day 
that George Fox came out bearing a faithful 
testimony to the all-sufficiency of the light 
- and life of Christ for man’s salvation, and 
pointed out so clearly, that obedience to this 
Light would lead the soul into that life 
whereby it would or could truly adopt the 
language of the apostle and say, “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and because he lives I 
live also."—When I am carried back this 
200 years, and trace the history of our 
Society up to this day of boasted light and 
knowledge, I am induced to believe there 
must have been very many missteps taken by 
its members, or we should behold at this day 
a much larger body than we now seeit. And 
have we not much reason to believe the 
disposition of too many to look without, 
instead of sufficiently attending to the in- 
speaking word, has very much retarded the 
growth of truth and righteousness and the 
spread of the gospel of Christ ? 

When we look back to the low state of 
education in 1746, and the very moderate 
wishes that seemed to pervade the minds of 
Friends on this subject, “ desiring that Friends 
might endeavor to have their children in- 
structed to read and write, and, when circum- 
stances would admit, some further useful 
learning,’—when thisstate of things is brought 
into view, and compared with the present 
standard of education among Friends,—there 
is cause for rejoicing that the minds of Friends 
have become so much more enlightened on 
this subject. And yet further improvement 
in the right education of Friends’ children is 
believed to be needful and important. This 
brings me to a point that has principally 
given rise to this letter. I rejoice that the 
Yearly Meeting of Women Friends have 
taken hold of the subject by a committee. I 
think they are far better quatified even for 
teachers thanmen. And what I[ want is that 
the committee will be able to view it in all 
its parts. I consider it very important to start 
at the right point. It is a received opinion, 
I believe, among Friends, that children come 
into the world free from any original sin; 
that is, in a state of infancy, not deemed 
positively good, but negatively good; like a 
sheet of white paper, capable of any impression 
that may be made on it, either of good or 
evil. And here seems to me to begin the labors 
of a female education committee; and this will 
bring us at once to a home work, to a close 
examination whether we in all our movements 
are continually preserved in that state of 
sweetness that is calculated to keep the dear 
children in a state of purity; otherwise, by 
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example, it may partake of the sin of the 
parent. How very early these dear, innocent 
children will read in the countenance of their 
parents impressions there made by pain or 
pleasure, anger or sweetness. And this shows 
the necessity of early attention and how early 
education should begin. ‘True it is yet only 
in example, but how important for parents 
and instructors to dwell so near the pure 
fountain of Divine love as to have all their 
actions governed by it, and in an especial 
manner mothers and nurses. Oh, that these 
dear children may never see the impress of 
anger in the countenance of the parent, or 
the nurse, or teacher. Here we see the import- 
ance to the dear offspring, as well as to our- 
selves, of our living so near the fountain of 
pure, undefiled love, that all our affections 
should be under its regulating influence. If 
all parents and instructors of the precious 
children were of the number who have known 
the Image of the earthly changed to the 
Image of the heavenly, and Christ, the power 
of God and wisdom of God having the 
government on his shoulders, then indeed 
would there be no more weeping and lament- 
ation,—“ Rachel weeping for the children.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 153, 1870. 
EprrorrAL Norice.—Our friend Richard 

P. Hallowell is aggrieved at our omission of 

a paragraph in his article styled “The 

Quakers in New England,” taken from “ Old 

and New” of 7thmo. By the neglect to place 

asterisks to denote an omission, which was 
entirely unintentional, we may have done 
him an injustice, bat as we could not fully 
sympathize with the tone of that paragraph, 
though uniting with the rest of the article, we 
took a liberty which we consider justifiable. 

Tbe part omitted may be found on page 8 of 

the volume above noted. 


“The Soul’s Inquiries answered in the 
Words of Scripture.” This is the title of a 
little book sent us from London by the com- 
piler. 

It contains a text of Scripture for every day 
in the year, arranged by G. Washington 
Moore, the author of the “ Dean’s English” 
and “The bad English of Lindley Murray and 
other Grammarians.” It has doubtless been 
compiled with care, and is presented in a very 
attractive form, having a blank space oppo- 
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site each daily text, upon which the owner of 
the volume may write his own private thoughts. 
Wecommend it to the notice of those interested 
in this style of works. It is published by 


Hatchards, 187 Piccadilly, London, and by 
Pott & Amery, 5 Cooper Union, New York. 


MARRIED. 


LUKENS—BAKER.—At the residence of Rachel 
Evans, on Fifth-day, the 30th of Sixth month, with 
the approbation of Miami Monthly Meeting. Joseph 
J. Lukens, of Harveysburg, to Eley H. A. Baker, of 
Waynesville, Ohio. 


ici hector 
DIED. 


EVANS.—On Fourth-duy the 3d inst., Morris 
J. Evans, in his 33d year. He was a son of Charles 
and Mary Evans, and member of Green St. Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia. 

DIXON.—On the 29th of Seventh mo., in West 
Philadelphia, aged 7 weeks, William A., son of 
Charles A. and Mary Anna Dixon ; members of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

SHOEMAKER.—On the 7th of Seventh mo., after 
asbort illness, Maria, wife of Dr. Charles Shoemaker, 
= the 68th year of her age; a member of the same 
Monthly M-eting—formerly of Abington. 

MOTT.—At her residence, Tarrytown, N. Y., on 
the 17th of Seventh month, 1870, Hannah R. Mott, 
widow of the l.te Jacob L. Mott, in the 84th year of 
ag ; @ member of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, 


nee ee 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

Flushing, L. I., 11 A.M. 

Greenwich, N. J., 3 P.M. 

Haverford, Pa., 3 P.M. 

Orange, N.Y., 10} A.M. 

Orangeville, N.Y., 3 P.M. 

Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A.M. 

Catawissa, Pa., 4 P.M. 

Gunpowder, Md., (oli house,) 10 A.M. 

Port Elizabeth, N. J., 10 A.M. 

Cape May, N.J., 10 A.M. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INTEMPERANCE. 

My heart has leaped for joy on seeing sev- 
eral articles in the Intelligencer on the sub- 
ject of intemperance, which I ardently hope 
is but the beginning of efficient labor in the 
cause. ‘Too long has there been an apparent 
slumbering on this subject of vital impor- 
tance to individuals, to families, to socie- 
ties, and to communities. Let us awake— 
arise—gird on the needful armor, and go forth 
to battle with the leviathan intemperance, 
than which there is none as devastating and 
degrading—as desolating to heart and home. 
No language is too strong to portray its hid- 
eousness—the perfect wretchedness it brings 
in its train. Few, if any, can be blind to 
these facts, and to the necessity for active 
Measures for its suppression, not merely with- 
in the borders of our own Society, but also 
of its rapid, immeasurable strides elsewhere. 
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Let us no longer rest satisfied with our pro” 
fession of “bearing a testimony against In- 
temperance,” but see how far our practice 
fails to comport with it, and with that relig- 
ion which consists in “love to God and love 
to man.” This love is not an inactive prin- 
ciple. If lived in, would not our eyes be kept 
open, our vision extended, to see the many 
avenues through which this great enemy to 
human happiness—to moral and spiritual 
growth-—enters, and which we might be instra- 
mental in closing. Would we make wines or 
wink at their manufacture in other families ? 
Would weunmoved receive a prescription from 
a physician (who is not conscientious on that 
subject) for aleoholicstimulants, or allow them 
to be taken as tonics or restoratives? Far bet- 
ter, husband, father, son or brother, leave this 
life for that beyond the grave, than run the 
risk of imbibing a fondness for such draughts, 
which, while prolonging animal life, may lead 
to moral death. Again. Would those living 
in that love to God and man avail themselves 
of any plea for themselves or others, for an 
“occasional glass?” Could they be cognizant 
of a brother being a “ moderate drinker,” and 
not exert all their influence to convince him 
of his danger, and of his imperiling others 
through the weight of his example? and 
could they carelessly pass by any brother 
bathed in guilt of any degree, and not use 
their God-given powers to endeavor to re- 
claim him? Would not the compassion that 
would thrill their souls for the erring one, 
and the sympathy for the distress consequent 
on his guilt, lead to the help of the one and 
the alleviation of the other? And with the 
whole facts staring him in the face, would not 
his energies be devoted to devising means for 
the rescue of the enslaved to this demon, and 
for the preservation of those yet happily free ? 
Let us not pass these queries lightly by, or es- 
teem them of little import. Thy brother’s 
blood crieth unto thee from the ground. In- 
dividual faithfulness in this as in all other 
matters is requisite. However small the of- 
fering, it will have its place, if only as a 
stimulus to others more highly gifted. This 
reflection induced the foregoing expression of 
some of the overflowing gelings of the heart 
of Tue WRITER. 
secepiceilllaliaaaicenate 
THE WONDERS OF SEED. 

Is there upon earth a machine, is there a 
palace, is there even a city, which contains so 
much that is wonderful as is enclosed in a 
single little seed ; one grain of corn, one grain 
of wheat, one little brown apple seed, one 
small seed of a tree, picked up, perhaps by a 
sparrow for her little one, the smallest of a 
poppy or blue bell, or even one of the seeds 
that are so small that they float about in the air 
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invisible to our eyes. Ah! there is a world 
of marvel and brilliant beauties hidden in 
each of those tiny seeds. Botanists suppose 
there are some 100,000 kinds of plants. But 
has the seed of any one of them ever failed to 
produce its kind? Has any one ever deceived 
us? Hasa seed of wheat ever yielded barley, 
or the reed of a poppy grown up into a sun 
flower? Has a sycamore tree ever sprung 


from an acorn? or a beech tree from a chest- 
nut? 


From Lippincott’s Magezine. 
THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 

In February last, returning from Washing- 
ton to Philadelphia, Jay Cooke found as his 
companions the Russian and Spanish Minis- 
ters, and some of their attachés. During an 
interesting conversation, the subject of the 
Emancipation of the Serfs was introduced, 
and M. de Catacazy with great enthusiasm 
narrated the following deeply interesting in- 
cidents connected with that great event: 


These incidents are familiar to all intelli- 

. gent ‘Russians, although probably now for 
the first time made known to the American 

people. Nothing was farther from the 

thoughts or intentions of the Emperor Nicho- 

. las, the father of the present emperor, or of 
his advisers, or of the nobles of Russia, than 

the act consummated by the present emperor 

—the universal emancipation of the serfs. 

When a boy of nine years, Alexander, sitting 

one morning at the breakfast-table with the 
|} emperor and empress, his governess standing 
near, was obeerved to be leaning his head 
upon his hand, and apparently in deep 
thought. His mother asked him, “ What 
are your thoughts, my son?” As the boy 
hesitated, the question was repeated, when, 
looking up with an earnest and deeply seri- 
ous air, he said, “I was thinking how, when 
I become emperor, I can make free all my 
poor countrymen who are now slaves.” His 
mother was startled by this answer, whilst 
the Emperor Nicholas turned pale. The 
governess, fearing that the charge might be 
.made that her influence over the child had 
caused this strange and unaccountable re- 
mark, was much disconcerted. The empress 
earnestly questioned the boy as to the origin 
of this extraordinary thought. After some 
hesitation he answered that he had learned 
it in church and from God’s word, wherein 
the duty of loving one’s neighbor as one’s self, 
and of doing unto all men as we would have 
them do unto us, was so often and so earnest- 
ly inculeated. He thought that it was not 
right that those poor people should forever 
E remain slaves. The subject was not again 
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alluded to, but the young prince ponder 















me 
all such things in his heart, and as he grey§ mi 
older grew stronger in his determination ®§ an 
confer this great boon upon his subjects. by 

On his accession to the throne, Alexandag wi 
immediately sent for a man of eminent piey§ nis 
and honesty, as well as of a strong intelleet,§@ sai 
and entrusted his thoughts and plans to him § fo 
These two, in the recesses of the palace, with§ di 
God’s eye upon them, and with an earneg§ wi 
desire within them to carry out in the bet§ or 
manner possible the great plan of emancipe§ th 
tion, devised and put into operation that vat] wi 
scheme, the result of which has been the fre fe 
dom of all the serfs of Russia. gt 

At this point M. de Catacazy impressively fw 
asked, “ How much do you think, Mr. Cooke § es 
our noble emperor gave up of the revenus§ sc 
of himself and his immediate family ?” fe 

Mr. C. replied that he could not formang p 
idea. W 

“He gave up more than twenty millions § i 
dollars of annual revenue !” t 

“ How many serfs, think you, were liberat c 
ed by one stroke of the emperor’s pen? Why,§ ¢ 
over sixty millions. And how many famili@} hb 
were raised from a position of slavery to bef 
come owners of homesteads? Why, over I 
twenty millions of separate families; and} 
now no slave, no serf, can be found in all the t 
wide domain of the Russian empire.” ( 

“ What is the population of the Russian] 


empire at present, and what are its divis 
ions ?” 

“The population is about eighty-two mil 
lions, of which between fifty and sixty mil 
lions are emancipated serfs; some seven or 
eight hundred thousand, not more, are of the 
noble classes, heretofore the owners of the serfs 
and all the lands; some seven to eight hun- 
dred thousand belong to the clergy; the re 
mainder, some eighteen millions, is made up 
of merchants, mechanics, professional men, 
etc. Under the old régime slaves could not 
own land, but they were required to reside, 
generation after generation, on the same 
lands. The nobles did not own the slaves, 
but as they owned the land to which the 
slaves by law were attached, it amounted to 
the same thing. The merchants and some 
few other classes, not serfs, could own asmall 
portion of land. The absolute power to regu 
late the occupation of the serf and to grantor 
refuse his claim to redeem himself was vested 
in the land-owner. Many serfs were thus 
controlled who had risen to a respectable sta 
tion as merchants or mechanics. 

“The following authentic anecdote has 
been told of Count Scherametieff, the richest 
nobleman in Russia, who owned the land 
upon which four hundred thousand serfs were 
employed, and who is still engaged in im- 
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mense enterprises throughout the entire do- 
minion of Russia—manufacturing, mining 
and agricultural operations. It is said that 
by the decree of the emperor he had to part 
with at least one million acres of land, to fur- 
nish homesteads for his four hundred thou- 
sand serfs. This rich nobleman, being very 
fond of oysters, and desiring to give a grand 
dinner in St. Petersburg on one occasion 
when this luxury could not be had from the 
ordinary sources of supply, made it known 
that any serf of his who should supply him 
with a certain quantity of oysters for this 
feast, should have his freedom. Now, it fre- 
quently happened that amongst the serfs there 
were some who were permitted to leave the 
estates and enter into various pursuits in life; 
some even attaining to a high position in pro- 
fessional and mercantile pursuits, but still de- 
pendent as serfs upon the land to which they 
were attached, and deprived of all the privi- 
leges of freedom—even of the few accorded 
to such members of the mercantile and me- 
chanical classes as had never been serfs. 
Count Scherametieff owned a serf who had 
become eminent as a merchant in St. Peters- 
burg. This man had frequently offered any 
price for his freedom, but hitherto had been 
unable to obtain it. He now saw his oppor- 
tunity, and with great tact and energy se- 
cured the required supply for his master’s 
table, and thus purchased his own freedom. 
The name of the enfranchised serf is Smou- 
roff, and he is worth six millions of dol- 
lars.” 

The Emperor Alexander has tried to deal 
justly by his nobles, as well as to place it in 
the power of every freedman to obtain a 
home. The nobles were called upon to re- 
linquish about a third of their land, to be 
distributed in small parcels among the eman- 
cipated serfs, who were required to pay for it 
in labor or otherwise, at a fair valuation. 
The terms were made easy, the payment be- 
ing extended over a period of forty-nine 
years, in equal annual installments; and in 
order to avoid difficulty or contention be- 
tween the former masters and serfs, the im- 
perial government assumed these payments 
to the land-owner, and the serf made his pay- 
ments to the government. It was also pro- 
vided that the land-owner could receive his 
pay from the government at once, upon a dis- 
count of twenty per cent.—a very moderate 
rate of interest for forty-nine years. By these 
wise and judicious measures no injustice has 
been done to the nobility, while at the same 
time an incentive to labor and to effort has 
been given to those who have suddenly found 
themselves transferred from slavery to free- 
dom. Had this policy been pursued in our 
own country, justice would have been secured 
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to the freedmen, while all classes would have 
participated in the beneficial results. 

Under the present laws of Russia any one 
can hold land who has the industry and en- 
ergy to acquire it. The moral and material 
results of this wholesale emancipation have, 
as yet, only begun to develop themselves ; 
but to give an idea of what has already been 
accomplished, M. de Catacazy stated that 
the emancipated serfs have already, under a 
system of taxation, established over fifteen 
thousand schools for the education of their 
children, and the number is constantly in- 
creasing. 

As an illustration of the physical and ma- 
terial development consequent on this move- 
ment, he cited the fact that since the emanci- 
pation over eleven thousand miles of railroad 
have already been built, and eight thousand 
miles more are at this time in process of con- 
struction. 

The story which recently went the rouuds 
of our press that the Emperor Alexander was 
addicted to habits of intemperance is pro- 
nounced by those who know him to be false 
and without foundation. The present empe- 
ror ascended the throne in February, 1854. 
The Empress Mary was formerly a German 
Duchess. ‘Their first-born son is dead. The 
names of the surviving children are—Alex- 
ander, Waldemar, Alexis, Serge and Mary. 

The third son, Alexis, who is said to be 
contemplating a visit to this country during 
the present year, is in the naval service, 
Somewhat more than a year ago, when hold- 
ing the rank of midshipman, the flag-ship in 
which he was serving was wrecked on the 
coast of Denmark. The admiral ordered the 
life boats to be lowered, and directed Alexis 
to take charge of the first boat. The royal 
midshipman declined to obey the order. It 
was peremptorily repeated: “1, your com- 
manding officer, order you into the boat.” 
“ Admiral, I cannot obey you,” said the 
young prince. “It would not become the 
son of the emperor to be the first to leave the 
ship. I shall remain with you to the last.” 
“But I shall put you under arrest for dis- 
obedience of orders as soon as circumstances 
will allow me to do so.” “I mean no disobe- 
dience, but I cannot obey,” rejoined the 
youthful hero. 

In due time almost the entire crew reached 
the shore in safety, only some four or five 
having perished in the transit from the ship. 
Among the last to land were the admiral and 
the grand duke Alexis. Tents were hastily 
erected from the sails and spars of the ship 
saved from the wreck, and the rigid disci- 
pline of ship life was promptly resumed. The 
young prince was placed under arrest for his 
previous disobedience of orders. As scon as 
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the following reply: “I approve the act of 
the admiral in placing the midshipman un- 
der arrest for disobedience of orders, and I 
bless and kiss my son for disobeying them.” 

There is a vast field opened for American 
enterprise in Russia. It is well-known that 





























ways been warmly welcomed by the govern- 
ment and people of Russia, and this fact has 
undoubtedly tended as much as any other to 


unite the two countries sympathetically to- 
gether. 
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LECKY, THE HISTORIAN, ON THE INFLUENCE 
ON CHRISTIAN MINISTERS ON WAR. 














early Christians that the conversion of the 
world would lead to a cessation of all war. 
In looking back, with our present experience, 
we are driven to the melancholy conclusion, 
































no appreciable effect in diminishing the num- 








seriously increased it. We may look in vain 
for any period since Constantine in which 
the clergy, as a body, exerted themselves to 














abridge a particular war, with an energy ora 
success the least comparable to what they dis- 
played during several centuries in stimulating 
the fanaticism of the Crusaders, in producing 
the atrocious massacres of the Albigenses, and 
in embittering the religious wars that followed 
the Reformation. 

When all qualifications have been fully ad- 
mitted, the broad fact will remain, that, with 
the exception of Mahommedanism, no other 
religion has done so much to produce war as 
was done by the religions teachers of Chris- 
tendom during several centuries. The mili- 
tary fanaticism they evoked by the indul- 
gences of the Popes, by the ceaseless exhorta- 
tions of the pulpit, by the religious importance 
that was attached to the relics of Jerusalem- 
and by the extreme antipathy they fostered 
towards all who differed from their theology, 
has scarcely ever been equalled in its intensity, 
and it has caused the effusion of oceans of blood, 
and has been productive of incalculable misery 
to the world. Religious fanaticism was a main 
cause of the earlier wars, and an important 
in the later ones. 

The peace principles that were so common 
before Constantine have found scarcely any 
echo except from Erasmus, the Quakers, and 
the Anabaptists; and although some very im- 
portant specific agencies have arisen out of 
the industrial progress of modern times, these 
have been, for the most part, wholly uncon- 









































































































































possible, the Russian minister at Copenhagen | nected with, and have in some cases been di- 
was informed of the facts, and telegraphed | rectly opposed to, theological interests.— Her. 
them to the emperor, from whom he received | ald of Peace. 


that not only has ecclesiastical influence had | Ty 
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ABIDE IN ME. 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
That mystic word of Thine, O Sovereign Lord ! 
Is all too pure, too high, too deep for me ; 
Weary of striving, and with longing faint, 
I breathe it back again in prayer to Thee. 


American engineers and capitalists have al- | Abide in Me—o’ershadow by Thy love, 


Each half-formed purpose and dark thought of 
sin ; 
Quench, ere it rise, each selfish, low desire, 
And keep my soul as Thine—calm and divine, 
As some rare perfume in a vase of clay 
| Pervades it with a fragrance not its own— 
So, when Thou dwellest in a mortal soul, 
All heaven’s own sweetness seems around it 
thrown. 


It had been boldly predicted by some of the | The soul alone, like a neglected harp, 


Grows out of tune, and needs that Hand divine; 
Dwell Thou within it, tune and touch'the chords, 
Till every note and string shall answer Thine. 


Abide in Me; there have been moments pure, 
When I have seen Thy face and felt Thy power; 
1en evil lost its grasp, and passion hushed, 
Owned the divine enchantment of the hour. 


ber of wars, but that it has actually and very | These were but seasons beautiful and rare ; 


Abide in me—and they shall ever be; 
I pray Thee now fulfil my earnest prayer, 
Come and abide in me, and I in Thee. 
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repress the military spirit, or to prevent or Composed by a prisoner inthe E. S. Penitentiary on 


finding a ‘‘ Lady Slipper’’ growing in his yard, 
August, 1870. 

Whence comest thou, variagated flower ? 

Hast thou deserted trestled bower 

To visit me in lonely hour? 

I fear thou hast made sorry choice, 

Yet in thy beauty I rejoice, 

And sing thy praise with pensive voice 

To thee alone, 

Upon thy emerald leafy throne. 


Thou art a Queen, whose colors bright 
Chase from my-mind the gloom of night ; 
Sure thou art precious to my sight, 
Whose eye may not at leisure rove 
Through flow’ry dell or cowslip grove, 

To feast on flowers that speak of love 

To wounded hearts, 

Made sad by fortnne’s random darts. 


Say, hast thou language that may tell 
Where Nature’s coloring artists dwell ? 
Or art thou bound, by secret spell, 
Not to divulge the mode whereby 
Thou dost attract the wondering eye, 
And lead our thoughts to One on high, 
Whose hand divine 

Clothes thee in radiance sublime? 
Famed Syrian and Persian dyes 

Before thy heaven-born splendor flies, 
Thy tints the artist’s power defies— 
The monarch on his regal throne, 
Though decked with gems from every zone, 
Must thy superior brilliance own, 
Which puts a blush 

On kingly robes and painter’s brush. 
Prolific Queen ! thy bloom profuse 

No ruthless hand may here abuse, 
While thou through ether doth diffuse 
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Infinitesimal drops of dew," 
Whose fragrant nectars hid from view 
Does the faint languid nerves renew, 
And lifts the soul 
To nature’s God who made the whole. 
ccicsniaalilliianatcxai 
THE GREATEST SEA-WAVE EVER KNOWN. 
BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A., F-R.A.S. 
(Concluded from page 367.) 


Dz. J. 


The northerly shore-wave seems to have 
been more considerable; and a moment’s 
study of a chart of the two Americas will 
show that this circumstance is highly signifi- 
cant. When we remember that the princi- 

al effects of the land-stock were experienced 
within that angle which the Peruvian Andes 
form with the long north-and-south line of 
the Chilian and Bolivian Andes, we see at 
once that had the centre of the subterranean 
action been near the scene where the most 
destructive effects were perceived, no sea-wave, 
or but a small one, could have been sent 
towards the shores of North America. The 
projecting shores of northern Peru and Ecua- 
dor could not have failed to divert the sea- 
wave towards the west ; and though a reflected 
wave might have reached California, it would 
only have been after a considerable interval 
of time, and with dimensions much less than 
those of the sea-wave which travelled south- 
wards. When we see that, on the contrary, 
a wave of even greater proportions travelled 
towards the shores of North America, we 
seem forced to the conclusion that the centre 
of the subterranean action must have been 
s0 far to the west that the sea- wave generated 
by it had a free course to the shores of Cali- 
fornia. 

Be this as it may, there can be no doubt 
that the wave which swept the shores of 
Southern California, and even at San Pedro 
(nearly 5,000 miles from Arica) rose upwards 
of sixty feet above the ordinary sea-level, 
was absolutely the most imposing of all the 
indirect effects of the great earthquake. But 
when we consider that in San Pedro Bay, 
fully five thousand miles from the centre of 
disturbance, a wave twice the height of an 
ordinary house rolled in with unspeakable 
violence only a few hours after the occur- 
rence of the earth-throe, we are most strik- 
ingly impressed with the tremendous energy 
of the earth’s movement. 

Turning to the open ocean, let us track the 
great wave on its course past the multitudi- 
nous islands which dotthe surface of the 
great Pacific. 

The inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, 
which lie about 6,300 miles from Arica, 
might have imagined themselves safe from 
any effects which could be produced by an 
earthquake taking place so far away from 
them. But on the night between the 13th 
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and 14th of August, the sea around this 
island group rose in a surprising manner, 
insomuch that many thought the islands 
were sinking and would shortly subside al- 
together beneath the waves. Some of the 
smaller islands, indeed, were for a time come 
pletely inundated. Before long, however, 
the sea fell again, and as it did so, the ob- 
servers “ found it impossible to resist the im- 
pression that the islands were rising bodily out 
of the water.” For no less than three days 
this strange oscillation of the sea continued 
to be experienced, the most remarkable ebbs 
and floods being noticed at Honolulu, on the 
island of Woahoo. 

But the sea-wave swept onwards far be- 
yond these islands. . 

At Yokohama in Japan, more than 10,500 
miles from Arica, an enormous wave poured 
in on August 14th, but at what hour we have 
no satisfactory record. So far as distance ig 
concerned, this wave affords most surprising 
evidence of the stupendous nature of the dig. 
turbance to which the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean had been subjected. The whole cir- 
cumference of the earth is but 25,000 miles, 
so that this wave had travelled over a dis- 
tance considerably greater than two-fifths of 
the earth’s circumference. A distance which 
the swiftest of our ships could not traverse in 
less than six or seven weeks, had been swept 
over by this enormous undulation in the 
course of a few hours. 

More complete details reach us from the 
Southern Pacific. 

Shortly before midnight the Marquesas 
Isles and the low-lying Tuamotu group were 
visited by the great wave, and some of these 
islands were compelely submerged by it. The 
lonely Opara Isle, where the steamers which 
run between Panama and New Zealand have 
their coaling station, was visited at about 
half-past eleven in the evening by a billow 
which swept away a portion of the coal de- 
pot. Afterwards great waves came rolling 
in at intervals of about twenty minutes, and 
several days elapsed before the sea resumed 
its ordinary ebb and flow. 

It was not until about half-past two on 
the morning of August 14th, that the Samoa 
Isles (sometimes called the Navigator Islands) 
were visited by the great wave. The watch- 
men startled the inhabitants from their sleep 
by the cry that the sea was about to over- 
whelm them; and already when the terrified 
people rushed from their houses the sea was 
found to have risen far above the highest 
watermark. But it presently began to sink 
again, and then commenced a series of oscilla- 
tions which lasted for several days, and were 
of a very remarkable nature. Once in every 
quarter of an hour the sea rose and fell, but 
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it was noticed that it rose twice as rapidly | second huge wave inundated the port. Four 
as it sank. This peculiarity is well worth | times the sea retired and returned with great 
remarking. The eminent physicist Mallet | power at intervals of about two hours. Afteb 
speaks thus (we follow Lyell’s quotation) | wards the oscillation of the water was less 
about the waves which traverse an open sea: | considerable, but it had not wholly ceased 
“The great sea-wave, advancing at the rate} until August 17th, and only on the 18th did 


of several miles in a minute, consists, in the 
deep ocean, of a long low swell of enormous 
volume, having an equal slope before and 
behind, and that so gentle that it might pass 
under a ship without being noticed. Butj|on the shores of New Zealand each oscilla 
when it reached the edge of soundings, its | tion lasted no less than two hours. Doubt 


| 
7 regular ebb and flow of the tide recom. 
front slope becomes short and steep, while less the different depths of water, the irregu. 


mence. 
Around the Samoa group the water rose 
and fell once in every fifteen minutes, while 


its rear slope is long and gentle.” On the|lar conformation of the island groups, and 
shores visited by such a wave, the sea would | other like circumstances, were principally 
appear to rise more rapidly than it sank. | concerned, in producing these singular varia 
We have seen that this happened on the| tions. Yet they do not seem fully sufficient 
shores of the Samoa group, and therefore the | to account for so wide a range of difference, 
way in which the sea rose and fell on the} Possibly a cause yet unnoticed may have had 
days following the great earthquake, gave | something to do with the peculiarity. In 
significant evidence of the nature of the sea- | waves of such enormous extent, it would be 
bottom in the neighborhood of these islands. | quite impossible to determine whether the 
As the change of the great wave’s figure | course of the wave-motion was directed full 
could not have been quickly communicated, | upon a line of shore or more or less oblique 
we may conclude with certainty that the|ly. It is clear that in the former case the 
Samoan Islands are thesummits of lofty moun- | waves would seem to follow each other more 
tains, whose sloping sides extend far towards | swiftly than in the latter, even though there 
the east. were no difference in their velocity. 

This conclusion affords interesting evi-| Far on beyond the shores of New Zealand 
dence of the necessity of observing even the| the great wave coursed, reaching at length 
seemingly trifling details of important phe-| the coast of Australia. At dawn of August 
nomena. 14th, Moreton Bay was visited by five well- 

The wave which visited the New Zealand | marked waves. At Newcastle on the Hun 
Islse was altogether different in character, af- | ter River, the sea rose and fell several times 
fording a noteworthy illustration of anotherre- | in a remarkable manner, the oscillatory mo 
mark of Mallet’s. He says that where the | tion commencing at half-past six in the morn 
sea-bottom slopes in such a way that there is| ing. But the most significant evidence of: 
water of some depth close in shore, the great | the extent to which the sea-wave travelled 
wave may roll in and do little damage; and | in this direction was afforded at Port Fairy, 
we have seen that it so happened in the case | Belfast, South Victoria. Here the oscillation 
of the Samoan Islands. But he adds, that | of the water was distinctly perceived at mid- 
“where the shore is shelving, there will be | day on the 14th of August ; and yet, to reach 
first a retreat of the water, and then the wave | this point the sea-wave must not only have 
will break upon the beach and roll far upon | travelled on a circuitous course nearly equal 
the land.” ‘This is precisely what happened |in length to half the circumference of the 
when the great wave reached the eastern | earth, but must have passed through Bass 
shores of New Zealand, which are known to | Straits, between Australia and Van Diemen’s 
shelve down to very shallow water continuing | Land, and so have lost a considerable por 
far away tosea towards the east. tion of its force and dimensions. When we 

At about half-past three on the morning of | remember that had not the effects of the 
August 14th, the water began to retreat in a | earth-shock on the water been limited by the 
singular manner from the Port of Littleton, | shores of South America, a wave of disturb 
on the eastern shores of the southernmost of | ance equal in extent to that which travelled 
the New Zealand Islands. At length the| westward would have swept towards the east, 
whole port was left entirely dry, and so re-| we see that the force of the shock was suf- 
mained for about twenty minutes. Then the} ficient to have disturbed the waters of an 
water was seen returning like a wall of foam | ocean covering the whole surface of the 
ten or twelve feet in height, which rushed|earth. For the sea-waves which reached 
with a tremendous noise upon the port and | Yokohama in one direction and Port Fairy 
town. Towards five o’clock the water again |in another had each traversed a distance 
retired, very slowly as before, not reaching | nearly equal to half the earth's circumfer- 
its lowest ebb until six. An hour later,a!lence; so that if the surface of the earth 
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were all sea, waves setting out in opposite 
directions from the centre of disturbance 
would have met each other at the antipodes 
of their starting-point. 
It is impossible to contemplate the effects 
which followed the great earthquake, the 
age of a sea-wave of enormous volume 
over fully one-third of the earth’s surface, 
and the force with which, on the farthermost 
limits of its range, the waves rolled in upon 
shores more than 10,000 miles from its 
starting place, without feeling that those 
geologists are right who deny that the sub- 
terranean forces of the earth are diminish- 
ing in intensity. It may be difficult, per- 
haps, to look on the effects which are ascribed 
to ancient earth-throes, without imagining 
for a while that the power of modern earth- 
quakes is altogether less. But when we con- 
sider fairly the share which time had in 
those ancient processes of change, when we 
see that while mountain ranges were being 
upheaved or valleys depressed to their pres- 
ent position, race after race and type after 
type appeared on the earth, and lived out 
the long lives which belong to races and to 
types, we are recalled to the remembrance of 
the great work which the earth’s subterra- 
nean forces are siill engaged upon. Even 
now, continents are being slowly depressed 
or upheaved, even now mountain ranges are 
being raised to a new level, table-lands are 
in process of formation, and great valleys 
are being gradually scooped out. It may 
need an occasional outburst, such as the 
earthquake of August, 1868, to remind us 
that great forces are at work beneath the 
earth’s surface. But in reality, the signs of 
change have long been noted. Old shore 
lines shift their place, old soundings vary, 
the sea advances in one place and retires in 
another; on every side nature’s plastic hand 
is ac work modelling and remodelling the 
earth, in order that it may always be a fit 
abode fur those who are to dwell upon it. 


—- —- ~~ee——_ ___— 


INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


Even in the busiest town, and amid the 
most absorbing pursuits, the hearts of men 
turn with an instinctive homage towards 
those who have brought down and illustrated 
in their lives the purest precepts of our faith. 
The man who lives in accordance with them, 
who carries them with him wherever he goes, 
in meekness and simplicity, bears also with 
him a weight of authority which silently dis- 
arms the shallow reasoning of Sadducean 
selfishness and unbelief. 

The life of a true woman reveals to us 
sources of influence which the world can never 
give. She may be endowed with a charm 
of personal Joveliness which adds to the at- 
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tractiveness of her virtues ; she may have ad- 
vantages of wealth and position which give 
her an opportunity that all cannot have to 
show her disinterested regard for others; she 
may have qualities of mind and heart which 
peculiarly fit her to be the pride and joy of 
her friends. But these are uot the secret of 
the power which goes from her, through 
which she creates around her an atmosphere 
of gentle benignant affections, while she fills 
each day the perhaps unacknowledged and 
unrecognized offices of kindness that make her 
home a. centre of Christian charities and 
graces. Her life while it is with us is a per- 
petual benison ; and when she is not, it is 
still in ever-widening and deepening circles 
diffusing itself through the hearts of those she 
loved and through the community in which 
she lived. There is no more beneficent or 
powerful influence than the living presence, 
or, when that is withdrawn, the silent mem- 
ory of those who are thus the dearest exemp- 
lars that we have known of the spirit and the 
religion of Jesus.—Dr. Morison. 


were 


MEDICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


The experiment of permitting male and fe- 
male students to attend medical lectures and 
clinical exhibitions together is being tried at 
the University of Zurich. Fourteen tadies are 
studying at this institution, twelve of whom 
are in the department of medicine and two 
in philosophy. Oue of these ladies is from 
Boston, two from London, one from Edin- 
burgh, eight from Russia, one from Finland, 
and one from Switzerland. The faculties of 
the German universities naturally look with 
much interest upon this innovation, but, con- 
trary to the dogmatic position occupied by the 
majority of the medical fraternity in this city, 
evince a willingness to be convinced that it is 
practicable to educate the sexes in common, 
even in the mysteries of medicine. The medi- 
cal faculty of the University of Wurtzburg 
lately addressed a note to the Academic Sen- 
ate at Zurich, asking what had been the re- 
sult of the admission of female students, es- 
pecially from attending in common with male 
students those lectures and demonstrations so 
sensitive to feminine delicacy. The Rector 
of the University of Zurich replied, saying: 
“The presence of female students in the theo- 
retical and practical courses gives no induce- 
ment atall to disturbances, ‘The lectures and 
demonstrations are given without regard to 
the presence of females, and in the anatomical 
exercises and clinical exhibitions the subject 
is treated as thoroughly as if male students 
alone were present. In spite of this there has 
never been any breach of good demeanor. As 
now we have six years of experience behind 
us, the faculty look forward to the solving of 
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the problem in question with confidence.”— 


“The Fress,” Philada., Editorial note. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
SEVENTH MONTH. 














1869. 1876. 
Rain during some portion o 
the 24 honrs...... -..0+ sere 13 days 13 days. 
Cloudy, without storms ..... a -* = 
Clear, as ordiaarily accepted) 7 ‘ me 
31 “ce 31 “e 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, — — 
ETC. 1869. 1870. 








Mean temperature of tb 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,'76.54 deg. 


§0.67 deg. 
Highest point attained during 


BBA 6 ccc.cnctincs ecese vesvectes 97.50 ** 197.00 * 
Lowest do. do. do.|62.00 “ {61.00 * 
Rat during the month, do.| 2.88 in. 3.94 in. 
Deatus during the month, 

being for 5 current weeks 

for each year.......serceeeeeee 2098 2340 


Average of the mean temperature of 7th 
month for the past eighty-one years.... 
Highest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1793 and 1838............ 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 


71.69 deg. 


‘ec 


81.00 








entire period, 1816..........ceeee-ceeeeeeeees 68.00 *6 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1869. 1870. 

I RED i ccdccecssces: 4 vsenes 4.28 inch. 4.07 inch. 
Second Month, .......0+ seeeeeeee 4.76 ‘ 2.53‘ 
Pinted Womtl ..cccc cccccces. cope 6.30 *§ 4.06 * 
Fourth month.............- oosnis * 5.60 * 
EE MIRE scncocdscesccnccceses 4.3 6.28 * 
Sixth month...........eccccccee §.58° * 2.89 ‘6 
Seventh month................. 2.88 ‘* 3.94 * 
I  cthictpalabsoeket 29.15 ** 29.37 * 


The above exhibit shows a mean height of tem- 
perature not often attained during the month un- 
der review. Except the three years noted above, it 
has reached eighty degrees but eight times during a 
period of eighty-one years, viz: 1791, 1798, 1822, 
1825, 1828, 1830, 1866, 1868, the last-named reach- 
ing a mean of 50.94 degrees. 

The records at the Pennsylvania Hospital show 
that during the Seventh month, 1825, there were 
fourte.n days during which the mercury reached 90 
degrees and upward, while the present year records 
thirteen for the same point and upward. 

In a very valuable compilation, published in the 
Evening Telegraph of this city, it is stated that 
‘‘ July 17th, 1866, was the warmest July day since 
1840, and probably one of the warmest ever known 
here.’”’? Also, that ‘‘July 18th, 1866; July 15th, 
1868, and July 16th, 1869, were all warmer th’n 
the hottest day of July, 1870 (the present year.’’) 

While the /wing have felt the effects of the heat, 
the dead have had the results recorded fur them. 
Counting five current weeks for each year, the in- 
crease over last year was two hundred and forty-two. 

In referring to this subject the compilation above 
alluded to furnishes the following statistics : 

‘* Particularly noticeable, however, was the in- 





crease in the last two weeks of the corresponding 


months : 1870. 1869. Ine, 
Total deaths, two weeks, 1,212 858 354 
Minors, ° . 771 595 17% 
Under five years, ° 704 550 154 
Under one year, 516 396 1 
From cholera infantum, 327 227 100 
Fiom convulsions (minors,) 56 30 26 
From consumption (adults,) 91 60 31 
From = (.minors,) 12 10 2 


ITEMS. 

TELEGRAPHIC ComMUNICATION with Prussia, it hag 
been supposed by many persons is cut off, as France 
is now closed for messages from Germany. Berlin, 
however, is connected with London by two lines, 
From London a wire extends north through Scot. 
land to Edinburg, then crosses the North Sea to 
Christiana, in Sweeden, and thence proceeds by 
Copenhagen to the shores of the Baltic. Another 
line from New Castle, England, crosses the North 
Sea to Copenhagen, and runs along the Baltic to St, 
Petersburg. A cable also extends from Cowes, 
England, around Cape Finisterre to Lisbon. It, 
therefore, appears that Berlin can hold immediate 
communication with all countries except France. 


Tae ILtomInATING Power or Coat Gas at DIrrgr. 
ENT TEMPERATURES.—Experiments have been made 
in the laboratory of the University of Munich to de. 
termine the extent to which the power of illumi- 
nating gas is affected by temperature, while that of 
air, which supplied oxygen for-combustion, wag 
not changed. ‘The illuminating power of the gas 
at 643° Fahrenheit being accounted 100, as the 
standard, it was found that when the gas was re- 
duced in temperature, by applying cooling mix- 
tures to the tube through which it passed, to 32°, 
its average illuminating power was 80; and on re- 
ducing its temperature to 4° Fahrenheit its illumi- 
uating power was, in some cases, only 33, or about 
one-third of its power at the standard. On the 
other hand, by raising the temperature of the gas 
to 212° Fahrenheit, its illuminating power was found 
to be 104, and on increasing its tem perature to 288° 
Fahrenheit the illuminating power was found to be 
118, 

‘*Sea Messencers.’’-—A contrivance has been 
produced in England, the inventor of which calls it 
a ‘* Sea Messenger.”’ It is of narrow, boat like form, 
made of cupper, with a cork lining, having a water- 
tight cover and a leaden keel. The cover unscrewed 
and taken off discloses a central compartment, 
eighteen inches in length, by twelve inches in 
breadth and depth. This compartment is intended 
to hold the papers or intelligence to be sent from a 
ship, either despatched from a vessel on passage to 
a distant port on the chance of recovery by some 
other vessel, or in the event of any sudden calamity 
at sea, such as befell the President, City of Boston, 
and thousands of other vessels never seen or heard 
of after leaving port. The entire length of the sea 
messeuger is three feet six inches, and the fore and 
after ends are filled in with cork ; to give it buoy- 
ancy. To render it visible at long distances when 
floating on the sea, and seen from the deck of a ship, 
it is painted in prominent colors, and surmounted 
by a flag paioted on metal and arranged in such a 
manner as to keep the messenger in the position of - 
a ship ‘‘on the wind.’? Each messenger, as it is 
manufactured, carries its number in raised metal, 
so that in the event of one being picked up at any 
time at sea, it will be known at once to what vessel 
it belonged without reference to any papers it may 
contain or have contained. 
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Counterpanes and Spreads. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 
From $1.50 to $15.00. 


HONEY COMB, 
ALLENDALE, 
LANCASTER, 
JACQUARD, 
EMPIRE, 
IMPERIAL, 
ELLERTON, 
MARSEILLES. 


We are furnishing Hotels, Boarding Schools, 
Boarding Houses and Private Families in large 
quantities. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 


_ 86 416 owe 


~ - FRIENDS’ SEMIMARY, 
EASTON, N.Y. 


Pleasantly located amid beantifa! mountain scenery. 
The Third Annual Session will begin Ninth mo. 6th, 
1870. $58.00 for Board, Washing and Tuition, per 
term of thirteen weeks. 

For Catalogues address THOS. D. SMEDLEY, 

86 93 Easton, Washington Co., N. Y. 





Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies. 


The Fall and Winter Term of this Institution will 
commence on the 3d of Tenth wonth next. ‘t is 
located three miles south of Coatesville, at the junc- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Central and the Wilming 
ton and Reading Railroads. A thorough cours } of 
study is pursued in the various departments. The 
buildings are supplied with every modern improve- 
ment. Terms $85.00 per session of twenty weeks. 

For Circulars with full particulars, address 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal, 
2m 723 Breildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY, 
FOR BOYS, and 
KENNETT SEMINARY, 

FOR GIRLS, 

CHESTER CO., PA., 








Are careful Boarding Schools. The instruction 


is thorough in every department. Sixty Lectures 
will be given on the branches taught. Half the 
School is already on our list for the Winter Term. 


Swithin C. Shortlidge, A. M. 


(Graduate of Harv a University.) 


ELLIGENCER 
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EATON FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


This Institution (a Boarding School for Girls) has 
been under the exclusive control of Friends for 
nearly thirty years. Its success for such a period 
is its best recommendation. Good boarding can be 
had in Friends’ families for young men and boys, 
who will be received as Day Pupils, under such 
guarded care and regulation as will insure all the 
advantages of the Institution. Entire cost for school 
year for Males, $185 ; for Females, $148. For Circu- 
lar, “pny to 

T. SWAYNE, Proprietor and Principal, 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


SALEM FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 


Male department will commence the Winter term, 
under the direction of Etnwoop B. Conrap, on the 
5th of Ninth month next. Friends and others de- 
siring to send thsir children to this school can find 
board for them among Friends in this city, which is 
pleasantly and healthfully situated in Salem Co., 
N. J., and connected with Philadelphia by steam- 
boat, railroad and telegraph. 813 93 


a PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
of Philadelphia offers the position of Special 
Agent for Montgomery Co., Pa., to an intelligent 
and energetic Friend. Position responsible and re- 
munerative. Persons possessing the above qualifi- 
cations (although not experienced in the business) 
invited to apply in person or by letter to the office 
of the Company. No. 111 South Fourth St. 86 813 


DELAWARE MUTUAL ~ 
Life Insurance Company, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


N. W. Pa aa OFFIC Berocta, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 
GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorne 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATE 

All Policies Non-forfelting after One Annual Pay- 
ment. 

Books containing rates and full information con- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company far- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 
the Branch Office. 

EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joun P. McLear, Epw. Brinenourst, Jr., 
Wittiam Boss, Wituiam G. Giszons, 
Tomas D. Wess, Grorce W. Strong, 
Wituiam Caney, Joun V. Ricz, 
Groner W. Boss, Wuuiam H. Swirr, 
Wuuam 8. Hiss, Samve. Bancrort, Jr. 
JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 

D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 





The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsy!- 


vania, New Jersey and Maryland, 571 yp 



















































FRIEN Ds’ 
WANTED, 


A member of the Society of Friends, to teach Ger- 
man, in a City School. Please apply or address 
‘*L,”? at this office. __ 813 820 


TO LET. 


A desirable ten room three-story brick house, in 
Spruce St. bel. 8th. Apply at 739 Spruce St. 716tf 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES! 


Taylor & Jackson's Scientific, Classical and Com- 
mercial Academy, Wilmington, Del. 


All who are interested, in the thorough, practical 
education of the youth of e/ther sex are invited to 
send for our Circular and examine our excellent 
facilities. Next school year commences 9th mo. 5th, 

730 1029 T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, Principal 

MILTON JACKSON, nsf — 


DESIRABLE 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 


JOHN Jd. LYTLE, 
Seventh and Spring Garden Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Has now a complete assortment of goods for Friends 
many of which were manufactured expressly for him in 
Europe. 

Suneriar quality Colored Silk Squares for Shawls. 

White Silk Cashmere Shawls—new importation. 

Browu and Mode India Silks—best quality. 

Neat Striped and Plaid French Silks, $1.25. 

Neat Chene and Plaid Japanese Silks, $1.00. 

Brown and Mode Silk Challis and Tamartines. 

Plaid and Striped Viennas, for Summer wear. 

Crape De Leons, 25 cts. Striped Grenadines, 31 cts. 

Wide Tamartines, Chene Bareges and Lama Cloth, for 
Shawls and Dresses. Also Best Bound Thibet Shawls. 

Lisle Thread and Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends. 

Hair Cloth and Mohair Skirtings—Cap Materials, &c. &c. 

ewm vs 


CROQUET SETS, 
Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 
low and Wooden Ware, 404 a seneral variety 
of House Furnishing Goods. 


B. A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
sm 905 Market St., Phitada. | 


Se NRRL A RS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
other Slate work on hand or made to order. Also, 
PEACH BOTTOM ROOFING SLATES. Factory and 
Salesroom, Sixteenth and Callowhill streets. 
x4.11mz _____WILSON & MILLER. _ 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Is now open for guests. Conveyance to and from 


the beach, bathing hour, free of charge. 
72 827 M. R. CHANDLEE. 


NORNY’S 
Tasteless Fruit-Preserving Powder. 


Preserves without being air-tight, with a finer 
flavor than air-tight fruit, for a penny a quart. 
Price 50 cts. a box. Sold by grocers. Sent by mail 
or at Store, 136 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
xwa9l0 ZANK, NORNY & CO., Proprietors. 





INTELLIGENCER. 


—— 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


School year commences 9th mo. 19, 1870, 
Diplomas will be awarded to those who 


take the full course of study. 
Expenses $200 per year... 
This Institution, chartered by Act of the Legiala. 
ture of Pennsylvania during its last session, will be 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
**Society of Friends,’’ and will be controlled en, 
tirely by the following board of trustees, member 
of the Society : 
Prerce Hoopes, West Chester, Pa. 
ExLwoop Micuener, New Garden, Chester Co., Pa, 
Euuis P. Marsan, Concord, Del. Co., Pa. 
Levi K. Browy, Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
Henry L. Prarr, Thorndale, Chester Co., Pa. 
Davip Ferris, Rancocas, Burlinzton Co., N.J. 
Barciay Knieut, Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Josgpa Saortiiper, Concord, Delaware Co., Pa. 
Daruinetox Hoopgs, Hickory, Harford Co., Md. 
For Circulars address 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Principal, 
Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa. 


OCEAN HOUSE, © 
Cape May, N. J. 
May 10th, 1870. 


Tais Weit-Known anp Favorite Hovss having 
been thoroughly renovated and improved, will be 
RE-OPENED by the undersigned, as a FIRST-CLASS 
FAMILY HOTEL, on the eighteenth day of June 
next. 

The Ocean Hovsz is situated within fifty yards of 
the beach. It offers superior advantages to families 
on account of quiet, and the high character of its 
guests: and it will be kept strictly home-like in 
every respect. 

The proprietors have had several years experi- 
ence in Cape May Hotel business, and have secured 
help which will equal that of any other House on 
the Island. 

Every effort will be made to give satisfaction to 
all who may favor the Oczan Hovse with their pa- 
tronage. 

As formerly, no bar on the premises. 

par For rooms, &c., address, 

LYCETT & SAWYER, 


xwz 





Jouy W. Lycert, 
Heyry W. Sawyer. 


61 1.ie 


STORAGE FOR FURNITURE 


Of families temporarily declining housekeeping may 
be had in separate rooms, or collectively. We have 
a private watchman and an employée residing on 
the premises, which will lessen the risks from fire 





or robbery. TRUMAN & SHAW, 
swxtf No. 835 Market 3t., Philada. 


PERKINS’ & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 
The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 

only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 

Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

Send for a circular to 


HADSELL & MONTGOMERY; 


xw2z72 510 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





